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Last week a number of articles reported the reaction at Auschwitz at the 60th anniversary of the 
liberation of Auschwitz, and in one way or another, nearly everyone that spoke raised the 
question, “How could this have happened?” It's still incomprehensible, it's incommunicable, 
unimaginable. We can no longer say—if we did 60 years ago or 40 years ago—“we will never 
let this happen again” or “it could never happen again.” It has happened again, if not on that 
scale generally but it has happened in Rwanda, Burgundy and to a much lesser degree, in terms 
of ethnic cleansing, in the former Yugoslavia. L'jroioo'^ 


The same questions were raised by the revelations at Abu Ghraib: “How could Americans be 
doing this?” “Is this possible?” A movie just came out. Hotel Rwanda and the book by Romeo 
Daldf' the UN commander in Rwanda, which again raise these questions: “How is this possible?” 
At some point I think in the horrors of Rwanda, somebody asked, “Is this Man?” 




Actually, that isn't a hard answer v and ^phenomenon to be explored and understood is the 
existence of these questions, whenever one of these massacres occurs, of the type: “How could 
this be happening?” “How could this have been foreseen?” “How can we understand this?” “Is 
this Man?” 


The answer to the last question is, “Yes.” Specifically it is a male phenomenon, but much more 
broadly, it is humanity. This is what humans do. The persistent surprise and failure to foresee, 
and failure to comprehend it even after it's happened—that is a notejvorthy phenomenon in 
itself, since massacre and genocide have been so common throughout our history. Typically, it's 
thought to be something that occurs only at earlier stages in human history, which has somehow 
been outgrown: civilization has replaced barbarism, which was prone to this kind of massacre. 
Civilization is, according to this view, a progressive phenomenon. Just as slavery was eventually 
abolished, genocide and massacre somehow belong to a childhood or early developmental stage 
of civilization. 


So when it turns up again, it's regarded as a throwback, as retrograde, as an inexplicable change 
in the course of development, but still not something to be generalized about. Or it's distanced 
by saying that it's something that happens in relatively uncivilized parts of the world, or is done 
by people with a different culture or different form of civilization, “if it can be called that at all.” 

Thus we have seen the reaction to the suicide bombers now: it's seen as reflecting a religion held 
indeed by a billion people in the world, Islam, which has the barbaric aspect of allowing people 
not only to kill in the name of Allah, kill unbelievers and infidels, but to send your children out 
to kill themselves along with others. It's a different religion that permits that, or as in Rwanda, 
very obviously—the pundits imply—these people are just slightly removed from the savagery 
and barbarism in Africa. It's understood in racist terms, as something that shows how little 
removed these particular humans are, this race of humans, from sub-human animals. Thus, it’s 
not to be generalized, it's something that doesn't generalize at all to us, something that could be 
controlled perhaps by re-instituting colonialism or the rule of these people by more civilized 
western people, white people. 











That obviously does offer itself as the solution, if that's one’s understanding that this massacre— 
killing of neighbor by neighbor, killing of children and infants by dashing them against the wall 
in front of their mothers—is something confined to these “sub-human” or “lower” forms of 
humanity. It is a challenge to the people who think this way that exactly the same phenomena 
occurring in Serbia and Croatia, of ethnic cleansing accompanied by massacre and the turning of 
neighbor against neighbor. Indeed that did strike people as incomprehensible because it was 
occurring in the heart of Europe and among people who looked exactly like “us,” many of them 
blond and blue eyed. 

Again that was the challenge, the incomprehensible aspect of the Holocaust. Obviously there had 
been deliberate massacres like that in colonial history, though most people didn't know much 
about them. But again it's been said in some of these very statements about the anniversary, “this 
was happening in the heart of Europe.” One footnote on that is something I read just last night 
for the first time, that it was happening not only in one of the most culturally advanced countries 
in the world and in Europe—a country of philosophy and music and high culture—but in one of 
the most religious countries in the world, and perhaps the most religious in terms of church going 
in all of Europe. 

Likewise in Rwanda, most of the great majority of people were Christian, both among the Hutu 
and the Tutsi. So religion did not protect them in either case, either in the case of the black 
Africans or the white Germans: it didn’t stop them from committing these horrendous acts. That 
can be seen as paradoxical, although what I'm about to discuss is that I think it is not paradoxical. 
It is indeed characteristic of religions in the world, nearly all religions, that they are part of the 
problem that I'm going to describe, and would have to be changed very significantly to be part of 
the solution. 

I would say that is true of all religions, that there is no religion yet that is adequate to save us 
from species-suicidal and species-homicidal tendencies that can lead to our extinction and 
certainly to our great degradation and decimation, before very long. To repeat, I believe that 
religion can indeed must be part of the solution, part of a remedy here. But not in the form that 
religion now takes, in any religion, and in particular not in the form of Christian, Islamic or 
Jewish religions, all of which have a great readiness as in their secret books to see their God—to 
see the God to whom they pray and from whom they take their guidance—as a God of war, a 
God that not only does not-hrrhto forbid war, but can be appealed to for victory in war, and 
indeed appealed to by both sides meaningfully. A God that takes sides in war is, I would say, 
part of our human problem and has been for thousands of years. 

My thesis is that the human species as a whole—both genders, male in particular, I must say but 
both genders—has characteristics that are not suited to the long term survival of the species. 

This is true even though, up until now, these same characteristics may infact have contributed to 
a certain kind of success in terms of multiplication by the species and the great explosion of 
population* I'm saying that, those same characteristics which may have led to this kind of short 
term success may be, infact seem to me to be, fatal to our long term welfare or survival. 
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And by long term. I'm not measuring in terms of the period since the human species emerged, 
which is about a hundred thousand years in it's present form in terms of brain structure, but in 









terms of the very short run of decades, generations, a century or two at the very most. I'm 
suggesting that the species which has multiplied for the last several hundred years in particular, 
and above all in the last hundred years—that it is most unlikely that the population will infact 
increase in the same way, or that the present population even will be maintained over the next 
hundred years. And not because we have prudently decided or managed to limit population 
growth, but rather by catastrophic effects that we have brought about, including nuclear war and 
environmental change and resulting famine. 

There is a straight.forward population prediction, now. I'm hardly an expert on the environmental 
aspects of the problem, but the prediction is closely related to my own personal perception, based 
on unusual access to our nuclear planning and nuclear policy^whieh-is that it is something like a 
miracle that we have not had another nuclear explosion on people since Nagasaki. In other 
words, that there has been 60 years without a third nuclear explosion on a city. I am saying that I 
think it will be a much greater miracle, iftfthatifs extended by another 60 years. My 
understanding of the world today is that I would be very, very surprised if—not that I'm going to 
live that long—if we have another 60 years, indeed I have to say another 30 years without a 
number more of explosions at least. 

I should say that I have had that feeling before and have been surprised, and I have only a partial 
answer to the question of why I was wrong in the past. Part of that answer is that a set of events 
unforeseen by me or virtually anyone that I've ever heard of took place, and that was the ending 
of the Cold War with the Soviet Union, and indeed the collapse of the Soviet Union. I did not 
foresee that,. I don't know anyone who did and even in retrospect, it would have been very hard 
to predict, even though a few individuals did, it seems, imagine that result, but certainly they 
didn't convince many people. 

So that change in the world did have an element of the miraculous to it at that time, which was 
about 15 years ago. It still does even in retrospect. That was a miracle. As an example of 
another political miracle, not closely related to the nuclear one, was the peaceful transfer of 
power to a black majority government in South Africa, without a wide violent confrontation. 

I'm saying that it will take political and moral and psychological miracles, a miracle of the same 
order as these, to give us another 60 years without nuclear explosions, and to move us toward a 
radical lessening of the danger in the long run. That's not entirely bad news, because these are 
events that did occur. These miracles did happen—miracles in the sense that an understanding of 
the world very broadly did not allow us to predict at all or even to imagine them. 

I'm looking for the kind of miracle that could happen, as has happened in the past, but that I can't 
foresee exactly. However, it is my believe that the many kinds of actions that need to be taken, 
and changes that need to be made, are more likely to occur if very generally, we in America and 
we as humans, come to understand ourselves,in a very broad sense, not just in a sense confined to 
any one nation'/ln a different way, and a more realistic way, than we have ever achieved^ that 
we should change our understanding of ourselves so that events that now appear extremely 
surprising and incomprehensible, are understood in a way that makes them less surprising. 

I see that as a necessary step on the way to making them less frequent, and even eliminating 









these kinds of events, like genocide and massacre. I think I can contribute to that understanding, 
and that's what I propose to do here. So my object, and some things I'm going to say, could 
sound very accusatory and gloomy, pessimistic and fatalistic, but they are not, in my view. At 
least they're not fatalistic, in the sense that I honestly believe, and I'm devoting my life and work 
based on belief that it is possible to change a gloomy future that seems to me now very likely, 

But I don't think the change will be easy or likely, and one aspect I hope to contribute to is a 
better understanding of what has to be changed. Alright, first tKe’proposition and then I'll get to 
specifics, quite specific examples, but I would like to make two propositions about the species of 
which I and we are a part. One is the attitude that many humans hold, in regards to other groups 
of humans: that we're God's chosen people and that that gives us an entitlement to do things that 
we would condemn in others, but that we have a right to use violence and to extend our role in 
certain ways because we are exceptionally free from fault. 

My comment to that, say as a preface to what I'm about to say, is that I believe we humans—not 
just Americans, but all humans—a_r§.exceptional as a species in some ways of which we are not 
very conscious. There are lots of ways we can say that we have capabilities, valuable capabilities 
that distinguish us from other species. But there are two aspects that are not such good news, the 
two make us very exceptional. One is that we are almost unique amongst species in lacking an 
instinctual inhibition against killing other members of our own species. We share that lack and 
with our closest genetic relatives, certain types of chimpanzees, and also with some certain 
species of ants as-funderstand-it, who do undertake something very like war against other ants of 
their own species. 

But those are the only exceptions that I know of. If there are others, I would like to know of them 
and to refine my conversations here. Butfo the best understanding I have achieved in the last 
twenty years or so that I have been thinking about this, putting aside the chimpanzees, we are 
alone or we are distinct from other species, and certainly other mammals and primates and, we 
say, “higher” invertebrates, higher animals and most animals, in the fact that we very commonly, 
for a great variety of reasons, kill and torture and enslave other humans. 

I might note that when I mention this to people. I've almost never had the response that that was 
a familiar observation. Irifact most people find that very hard to absorb at first, and accept it only 
when they find that they aren't able to come up with other examples that they are aware of. 
Everyone knows, for example, that animals fight among each other, such as deer or bear or 
wolves for various reasons. Lots of animals have fights for example, over a particular territory, 
or out of jealousy, over females, That kind of intra-species fighting is familiar to us all, and even 
if they're aware that it doesn't lead for various reasons to war among herds, it looks like us, very 
much like us and for some of the same motives. 
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What people are not aware of is that that fighting virtually never leads to death, and that appears 
to be controlled by a strong instinctual inhibition against carrying it to the death. A wolf for 
example, as I understand it, fighting another wolf doesn’t usually kill the other when a clear 
domination has been achieved, when one has clearly been bested. One will actually bare it's 
throat, put itself on the mercy, in effect, of the more aggressive or the stronger wolf, who then 
refrains from carrying the death out. It's like a gladiatorial contest in which the verdict of the 











winner or of the crowd or the emperor is always thumbs up, don't pursue this to the death. 

And the same is true of deer and other species, gorillas, birds, felines. They simply don't kill each 
other. It’s hard to believe that there aren't some exceptions, but I haven't heard of any, besides 
those I’ve already mentioned, and I’ve been reading about this for a long time. That's very 
different from humans. 

Now there is.an inhibition that we share with other animals, and despite our sense of flexibility 
and free will and free choice, we don't think of it as a choice not to eat either our adversaries if 
they've been killed or to kill them to eat, or to eat other members of our own species, even under 
extreme conditions of hunger. We are no more likely to kill another human in order to eat them, 
young, female, male, old, than we are to eat a cadaver. We don't do either of those, just like 
other animals don’t. 

Other animals starve in drought areas or under terrible climatic conditions without keeping some 
alive by eating the rest, whether killing them to do it or eating them when they die otherwise, 
either naturally or of the same famine. Likewise, humans will starve, will die rather then eat the 
bodies of other humans. There are famous exceptions to that^but it's noteworthy that despite the 
extreme conditions, these people-<-like the Donner party and the people stranded in the Andes 
who ate cadavers because there was literally no other nourishment at all, and a few sea.men who 
had been in life boats for very long periods—have never really been excused by almost anybody 
for doing that. 

It's regarded as breaking of a fundamental taboo, and they're regarded with some awe and horror 
forever, despite the fact that it was their only way of staying alive. It's understood that they 
should have allowed themselves to die, and their children to die in the case of the Donner party, 
rather then to feed them the flesh of other humans who had diednot by their hand. So on the one 
hand it seems as condemnable under any circumstances whatever, and I think no one has ever 
really been excused for doing that, and it's done remarkably little. 

Second, there have always been many stories of savage tribes that eat humans for food regularly, 
that were cannibals, but as recent books have shown, it's very hard to find any reliable evidence 
or testimony that this has ever happened. There are those who do continue to say that there have 
been examples of this, but it's part of academic anthropological controversy here of which one 
very respectable side is that it simply never happened. Why then the constant stories which were 
familiar to everybody? The answer seems to be that it has alway^attributed, very commonly 
attributed based on rumor and stories and hearsay, about some other tribe which was not been 
observed doing it but which is described as cannibalistic and that in turn characterizes them as 
irrevocably savage and people who deserve to be opposed and actually wiped out if they can't be 
cured of this habit of cannibalism. 

In other words, it's a license for civilizing them by a rifle. So in other words, the exceptions to 
this have proved the rule in the sense that, if they exist at all, they were regarded as the epitome 
of evil and horror. So in that respect then, our free will seems to be significantly limited and we 
live without facing a choice. Our revulsion and our horror against doing that, at the idea of 
eating human flesh, seems to be, and I would like any scientific commentary on this that I can 










find, but it seems to be instinctual—not just something trained into people—as it is with other 
animals, obviously the same way. They didn't get it from school or religious teaching. So in that 
respect, we're like other animals. That makes if all the more strikingihan our contrast with other 
animals on the question of simply killing members of our own species. 

Yet there are, as I say, few humans that I've ever encountered, who seem to be aware of our 
exceptionalism in this respect. We do not have the same instinctual constraint against killing 
members of our own species that other animals do, and that we do have with respect to eating 
them. 

I started thinking about this whole subject from meeting Eric Eridkson at the Wellfleet 
conferences sponsored by Robert Lifton and Eric Erickson, which I first attended in 1982. I 
heard him discuss something that he had written about—and I proceeded to read his papers on— 
a phenomena he called the “pseudo-speciation,” which he regarded as a very problematic 
characteristic of humans, and one that needed to be surmounted: that humans had the 
characteristic trait of defining certain other members of their own species as beings of a different 
species, as sub-human other than human, lower than human and thus beings that one could kill. 

I felt unsatisfied. He was obviously pointing to something important here, but I always felt, from 
the beginning, uneasy about that conceptualization of the problem. I had after all been in 
Vietnam, I had grown up in the Second World War, I'd been in the Marines during the Korean 
emergency. It was clear to me from these experiences that it was not necessary for humans to 
regard other humans as being not-human, inhuman, sub-human, in order to kill them. It seemed 
to clear to me that Americans had not regarded the Germans as being of a different species, 
although we bombed them, the German civiliansyespecially in the spring of '45r The British had 
been doing it since '42, as indiscriminately and ferociously as we did about the same time to the 
Japanese. 

The bombing of the Japanese, including the atom bomb, were often seen by may people as racist 
and related to the fact that we saw the Japanese as being animals, and indeed they were called 
rats and vermin and lice in our propaganda to some degree, and more than the Germans. As Sam 
Keen has shown in his book. The Face of the Enemy , that is an extremely common 
characterization of propaganda, the characterization of enemies during war time. And that, in the 
Japanese case would seem or does look as though it confirms Erickson's observation. But was 
that perception of the Japanese necessary to our bombing of them? It obviously was not the case 
in terms of our fighting the Germans and bombing German infants and women and children in 
their cities, and although there are those who feel we would have never have used the atom bomb 
in Germany, I feel strongly that that is wrong and that had the bomb been ready in time or had 
the war in Germany lasted longer, it would infact have been used in Germany. There's a lot of 
reason to think that. 

So that would contradict the notion that it's necessary to see them as a different species. But 
another side to that was that I was led eventually to question whether infact we did see even the 
Japanese or the Africans or the Indians as a different species. There's no question that the 
propaganda of the Nazis did define the Jews as being sub-human and a kind of vermin. In 
Rwanda, the Tutsis were defined as cockroaches in order to carry out a plan of annihilating them. 








of exterminating them. It certainly was convenient and easier to see the people you were 
annihilating as akin to vermin or weeds. 

But was it necessary and was it universal, even as a convenience, and it seemed to be clearly not 
true. Did they in fact really see them as they said or was that just a metaphor? Did they 
understand it as just a metaphor, even in the case they did openly or explicitly deny the full 
humanity of some of these people? Even so, I notice, they didn't eat their fallen adversaries. 
Again we're so used to that inhibition that we don't notice it and we don't focus on that as being 
noteworthy at all. But if Erickson's theory is correct, that we actually see adversaries as pseudo¬ 
species, as a different species from us, that would immediately raise the question, why not eat 
them, especially in conditions of hunger or exigency? And I would say that the fact that that 
didn't even arise as an issue, then, contradicts the notion that they were genuinely seen as a 
different species. ^ ' oh, ? 

I became aware as I thought about it that humans were a species that did not need to see other 
humans as being of a different species in order to kill them. Indeed, another difference from the 
other animals was that other animals kill almost only for food, whereas we kill all different kinds 
of animals, including humans, for all different kinds of reasons. In the case of other animals or 
non-human animals of course, we had the motives often of fur, hides, ivory, y ou kn e w uses for 
parts of their bodies that went beyond food^and that as far as I know is unique among animals. 
(Do any other animals decorate themselves with the parts of the cadavers of different species? I 
would question that.) 


As I've said, fighting among animals or menacing, threatening what appears to be bluff behavior 
or acting macho or menacing certainly does occur very widely, making faces and infact 
growling, snarling and scratching and as I say even fighting can be used to mark territoriality, 
just like humans, but it doesn't go to the point of killing, even when the killing would be 
perfectly feasible, as it does in the case of humans. So we don't just scare other people off. 
Indeed so called “savage” tribes, primitive tribes often do go through a form of dancing and 
menacing and showing of teeth and brandishing spears. That is a great deal of what amounts to 
bluff and make believe, a ritual that does not generally go to the point of killing anyone, or more 
than one person. A difference, for example, between primitive warfare and what we called 
civilized warfare is that in many of, for instance American-Indian tribes, it was characteristic to 
carry out raids or counter raids against another tribe or go through what had great appearance of 
warfare but they breakoff as soon as one person was wounded, as soon as blood was drawn, or 
conceivably even one person was wounded or conceivably if one person was killed, 
characteristically the combat would be broken off. c*>~ 


All that could be explained by the low population then and the fact that they couldn't afford to 
wipe each other out, but infact in more recent times, and that's few hundred years, there have 
been many examples where nations or tribes went very far toward wiping each other out. The 
Choco [?] war in Latin America comes to my mind among others. So we have then this 
characteristic that we not only kill other animals for a variety of reasons, as I say, to clear them 
out of areas, to clear away what we regard as vermin, again perhaps an almost unique human 
phenomenon that I'm aware of and of course. 











But when it comes to killing humans, a) we don’t kill them to eat any more than other animals 
kill their own species to eat, but we do kill them for a great, great variety of reasons, none of 
which apply to other animals except to some degree, the animals that are closest relations, certain 
types of chimpanzees and not all of them either. (The Binobo are as close to us genetically as 
any other species. Their behavior is enormously different from ours and from other 
chimpanzees.) 

So then we are this species that is a danger to itself in terms of violence and virtually uniquely 
so. That is not true of chimpanzees, obviously and to my awareness, not true of ants that do 
warfare. We are in danger of extinction or certainly of great decimation, which is merely cutting 
down by ten, but a cutting down of our population by much greater factors than that, by our own 
hands, by human violence. 

Now why this enormous degree of threat? Because this willingness to kill other humans like our 
broad reasons for killing other species is combined with other of our characteristics which in turn 
relate to our higher intellectual—let me call the higher faculties: a fuller brain, cerebral cortex, 
the neo-cortex, which appeared in it's full structure characteristically, only about a 100,000 years 
ago between 50 and a 100,000 years ago, perhaps it could be said as recently as 50,000 years 
ago, which is a very short time of course in evolutionary terms. Humans in a much broader sense 
of humanity have existed—perhaps one can trace them back a million years or certainly several 
hundred thousand, but not with the full capacities, not by the way that these full capacities were 
necessarily needed for what I'm about to describe. 

What I’m talking about here, however, is our capacity for tool making, action, for the use of parts 
of our environment instrumentally, and the ability to fashion instruments and in particular, 
instruments of agriculture and comfort which can increase our population, but also instruments 
of killing other humans and of torture, and coercion. Also, an ability to organize, to act together 
in very elaborate ways and with technology at various levels. Of course, that has grown 
exclusively since the harnessing of the power of fossil fuels with coal and oil, gas eventually and 
then followed later by nuclear. 

So with all the ability then to shape the world and to increase our comfort has grown a very great 
increase in our ability on the one hand to coerce at great distances to threaten, to torture, to 
enslave, to command, to control large armies and with them to control even larger, much larger 
populations, and well-armed armies. Indeed, colonialism—and the great reach of the British 
Empire, for example—was based on better technology of warfare, starting as far back as the 
bronze age and iron and steel steam ships and eventually cannon and rifles. 

This extreme technology is not essential for widespread killing, as was shown in Rwanda where 
the killing was done in an unpredicted rate, unprecedented even by World War II standards with 
no technology beyond the machete. The victims were unarmed, and many of the perpetrators did 
have guns, but they didn't use them on the whole. They saved bullets by using machetes, even 
though that was harder work physically than using a bullet, not unlike butchering a large animal, 
any large animal. Even so, it was done at the rate of 8,000 a day average for 100 days, killing 
800,000 people in 100 days which was a rate of killing that was not equaled by Auschwitz or the 
Holocaust in general, or any other, or the bombing of Germany. And certainly not of anything 














other than the nuclear weapons, which killed perhaps 300,000 people, or actually less than that, 
in a matter of two days, but in a matter of 6 months or so killed about 300,000 people, with 
radiation deaths. 

Yet, the technology has now changed the situation in a new way in the sense that a war of the 
past and even massacre of the past did not even come close to threatening extinction or massive 
depopulation, in a short time. That is no longer true. Our current technology does give us the 
capability, which has been exercised to some small degree, to depopulate large areas very 
quickly and with the possibility of wiping out the conditions for urbanized life or mass living in a 
given hemisphere, like the Northern Hemisphere. Beyond that, it creates the real possibility of 
leading to the extinction of humanity with most other species, leaving behind certain species of 
grass and cockroaches, and perhaps some others and a lot of bacteria. 

But the full capability for doing that has been deliberately manufactured and readied for use in a 
variety of circumstances, not just in very narrowly defined circumstances, but in a number 
circumstances, this machinery has been readied and is ready at this moment. I call this a species 
problem although to this date that largest capability is possessed only by two nations. One of 
them with the heritage of “Godless communism behind it, the savage oriental ruffians,” an 
“uncivilized” race of people. They were the second to acquire this, not world-destroying and not 
all-life-destroying, but civilization-destroying, humanity-destroying capability. They were the 
second. The first of course was our country, “America the beautiful,” “God's chosen country,” a 
Christian country (which Russia turns out to have been to under the surface, but for 70 years, 
religion there was certainly opposed and condemned unlike this country.) But we, the ones who 
have had a variety of Christian faiths and denominations, have pioneered the ability to extinguish 
life in the Northern Hemisphere and perhaps the world, and short of that to wipe out tens of 
millions of people in a matter of hours. 

What am I leading to here? As I've said earlier, this and what I'm about to say later, both will 
sound inevitably as if I'm simply condemning my own country and humanity as a whole, and 
prophecy it's inevitable, shameful doom. Actually if I felt that none of this behavior could be 
changed, and that our actual aggressiveness and violence was as instinctive and unchangeable as 
let's say our revulsion against cannibalism, then there would be no possibility other than these 
weapons being used to their fatal effect. 

I'm not saying that. I feel hopeful. My optimism takes the form of believing that we do have a 
chance. I'm emphasizing how difficult it will be to change this behavior and indeed how 
unlikely it will be to change these institutions and this behavior, not to cause paralysis—yet that's 
a risk of talking about these things as I'm doing—but because I think that risk needs to be taken 
in order to change our prospect. I think that if we continue to misunderstand ourselves, and what 
we have done and who has done it and why, as we tend to do, there is no hope of changing the 
behavior in time or at all, and events will take their course to their horrible conclusion. I think 
consciousness, in other words, of who we are as a species, is very important and not merely to let 
Americans off the hook on the one hand by saying that what we're doing is the same as 
everybody else—though I am saying that—and it is not to face and not to apologize for other 
countries by saying we're another, we're just as bad as they are, although that is true in my view. 











And I realize, by the way, that simply to say that we are as bad as the others, we are not 
exceptional in the most violent and destructive aspects—it's such an unfamiliar notion for 
Americans that it's almost sure to be heard out of context as anti-American and someone who is 
unreasonably determined to condemn America, to blame America first and to see us as the most 
evil nation and the embodiment of all evil. I repeat. I'm not saying that, I am saying we are like 
others and indeed in many respects we have been more dangerous than almost any other, we are 
more dangerous, but not I think because of any inherent malevolence or flaws of character. 
Rather, because our very commonly shared, universally shared characteristics, the ones we share 
with other states and other humans, are combined with a kind of technology and historical 
experience that makes us extremely dangerous, but would have been the same for other humans 
in our position. 

I'm afraid this combination is going to turn out the same way for a lot of other countries which 
are going to get in our position, because the technology is, I would say, getting out of human 
control, and is likely to be used without constraint. That technology is about to be shared quite 
widely to a certain standard course. It's shared by nine declared nuclear states right now, but a 
number of others could achieve that within weeks to months, and in the larger term dozens are 
capable of achieving it and likely to achieve it if things don't change. 

What has to change? The point I want to make by emphasizing over and over, humanity, 
humanity, humanity, and I don't mean in our genes but in the use we make of our various 
capabilities and the priorities we set and the way we work together and our consciousness. What 
has to change is not limited to any few countries and is not to be cured either by a new 
administration in this country simply, or by our actions towards other countries, our efforts of 
regime change, our taking over the world, our imperial influence will by no means get us or the 
world out of the dangers that we're facing. 

Now let me move to a second characteristic we have as a species. We correctly see ourselves as 
exceptional in a very positive sense in our ability to organize and not only that but our ability to 
show compassion for one another individually within a family, but we're not exceptional for that 
within a family, especially when it comes to mothers caring for babies and children that are still 
nursing. Very commonly mothers in mammals in particular. Even cats or other animals that are 
very solitary, are very ferocious in caring for their young. Mothers generally are ferocious in 
caring for their young, while the young are still nursing. Obviously, there's the other phenomena 
of families and tribes especially among monkeys and many other tribes where warning functions 
are seen, specialized activities are seen that serves the group and self-sacrifice is seen and 
mourning as in grief like death and a lot of other phenomena that would seem human. 

Jeffery Masson has been writing books on this subject for some time, on the emotional and in 
effect altruistic, or let’s say familial behavior of other animals, which can even go beyond family 
relationships of other animals. We obviously have this too, and our ability to show concern and 
compassion and to take care of other humans and indeed of other animals goes beyond that of 
other animals, not necessarily because of our difference in our emotions, as Jeffery has pointed 
out, but because our capabilities are so much greater for helping others and our awareness of 
their problems or their needs can be so much greater, thanks to communication, thanks to the 
global reach of modern technology. 







So we can show concern for people that we've never seen on the other side of the globe, or in 
different neighborhoods, bringing us closer in a way that other animals obviously have no 
capability for doing and no occasion to do. They're not challenged to show any such concern 
whether they're capable of it or not. But we do that and that's of course a very positive aspect of 
humanity, and it is as much a matter of being human as anything else I'm talking about. 

But the second limitation of which I would say that want to draw attention to here is a difference 
from the reality of humanity and our image of ourselves, and that difference is that we are much 
less reliably and universally concerned about humans outside our immediate group, our family, 
our nation, our religious group—to name some quite large groups here beyond the family. We 
are much less concerned about the fate or the welfare of humans outside those groups, and of 
many of them inside the group even, than we believe or then we think of ourselves. And the 
evidence of this unconcern or this relative indifference is actually with us daily, hourly. It's easy 
to find. And yet, when we come to focus on it, or when evidence of it comes up, it is frequently, 
commonly surprising and appears inhuman. 

The willingness for instance, to allow others to be oppressed or tortured or to die miserably or to 
live miserably when we or our leaders could quite easily alleviate that suffering. That 
indifference normally is not noticed at all and doesn't come to mind, but it's easy to point to 
examples of it and to bring it to attention in various ways and when that happens, it's regarded as 
very challenging , and people ask the same question. They ask of massacre, how could this be 
happening? As I've said, when it comes to massacre, to call that inhuman is quite misleading and 
ideological, propagandistic because infact humans are the only animal that does that, literally the 
only animal that massacres other members of it's own species. 

So it's very human, and moreover, much more common than people want to believe, and 
moreover more characteristic of those humans just like us than we want to believe. As Petra 
Kelly once said, there are skeletons in everyone's backyard, every nation, every group, every 
ethnicity. So that's what I'm saying. Well by the same token when we find extreme unconcern, 
we managed to be surprised by it and to see it as inhuman and as contradicting our concept of 
what it means to be human or to be respectable. But really, people we regard as respectable in 
every other way, like us, or even like role models for us—in reality, virtually all of them have 
their blindness and their indifference to the fate of various other groups. Human concern for 
other humans is very flexible and selective in reality. Universality is not only the exception, it's 
an almost non-existent exception. 

It doesn't occur in a real sense, and I'm not talking about the goal of regarding everyone with the 
same concern that we regard our closest relatives and loved ones. I am not talking about some 
ideal here in which we are concerned about every child in the same degree that we are concerned 
about our own children. Or they were concerned the victims of warfare of any nation to the same 
degree that we are concerned about American casualties. I am not posing that even as an ideal. I 
think it would be an unrealistic ideal from any point of view. And not natural to humanity„it is 
put forth often as a kind of ideal. I think that goes too far against, too far from our genetic 
capabilities and perhaps for a good reason. 

















What I am pointing to, rather, is the almost—-tjftcSirrtply total lack of concern for other humans 
whose welfare does not impinge on us seriously, is not competitive with ours that much or little, 
but where we could easily lessen their suffering, with inlays that are either very small or just 
imperceptible. By changing our behavior in ways that in no way worsen our own welfare, but 
made a great difference for them. We just don't bother to do it, largely because we don't know 
about it. Our attention is not focused on it. There is a great deal, obviously, that we don't think 
about or become aware of. 

But I am saying even when we are made aware of it, the ability of humans to live with awareness 
of that suffering of others which could be alleviated and without doing anything about it or 
caring, is part of our humanity. It is not inhuman, it is human. That is not to say that it can’t 
change, because there is a plasticity to human behavior more than any other animal, and that is 
part of what I am talking about. Both concern and hostility for other humans is very manipulate 
by our leaders, by our role models, by our media, by our religious leaders, by our friends, by our 
own moods from day to day. 

Above all, we can come to be concerned about certain people from one day to the next, and quite 
dramatically, if our leaders focus on that or media focuses on it or their plight. It becomes very 
physical and tangible, and above all, visual, from photographs or face to face confrontation. It 
can make a very great difference in our concern for the welfare of certain other humans. And it 
can go away from the next day if we are told that they are unworthy or they are a danger to us. 
The same goes for hostility. 

So this is a characteristic that can lead to much mutual welfare and among our best qualities and 
it can lead and does lead to not only war but neglect. Extreme neglect, and extreme devastation. 

To sum up this second characteristic I am speaking of now, human concern for other humans, 
which we like to think of as being universal and very strong, concern at least in us and those of 
us we most respect in our closest friends and closest peer group, is in faqt not a characteristic of 
any group and certainly of ours. It is uncharacteristic. In fact, ft essentially never occurs, and for 
everyone, concern for other humans is selective, changeable, manipulate, changing, variable in 
other words, and that’s a problem for the survival of the species. Only because, in modern times, 
the impact of our own individual actions and above all of our group actions and of nations and 
international actions, America above all, is so widespread and global indeed. The impact of our 
cars, of our forest cutting, of our general effect on ozone, obviously effects humanity worldwide. 

And our ability to project forces abroad and to export destruction and explosives, power is 
worldwide, in this country specially. And the impact we can have and the impact we actually do 
have on people far from us, does in fact greatly outrun, enormously outrun, the typical limits of 
our level of concern. I don't mean simply the limits of our utmost concern, as for our family. It 
outlimits, it outdistances the contours of our concern at all. 

I'm metaphorically here talking about geographical concerns, and that is not merely a metaphor, 
because in general, “out of sight, out of mind,” and “out of sight, out of care” to a large extent. 
But obviously, that is not completely true. We do identify with Americans, for example, with 
vast distances, even outside America. And with family members, and with national groups of 















origin. Jews care very much about Israel, but that is hardly unique, although there are some 
unique aspects to it. But Germans, Romanians, Hungarians, in general do have concerns for their 
countries of origin, in this country, which is a country of immigrants. 

So concern is not totally geographically bound. But it is at the same time true, that the further 
away in terms of geographical distance and perhaps even more cultural distance and 
unfamiliarity, concern drops off very sharply. I am saying it is important to recognize, 
unflattering as it is to our species, that it doesn't just drop off to a somewhat low level. It drops 
of to 0, practically speaking. For most people, I am not saying everybody, but I am willing to say 
I know of no saint, no prophet, no boddhisatva who can’t easily be found to be ignoring, just 
totally neglecting, the welfare of a group of people that is within his or her power to help in some 
way. 

They’re just blind to it. 

Let me give one example that applies to some people of unusually broad concern, and that is 
some of the Catholic priests and nuns that I have worked with in the peace movement, who really 
do show an extraordinary willingness for self-sacrifice and a relative universality or concern for 
the welfare of other beings, God's creatures. And yet, we have learnt in the last ten years, 
virtually to a man and woman of those people, they managed to keep silent about what many of 
them either knew or could have known easily, about the oppression of tens of thousands and 
more of young children, mostly boys, some girls, who have been terribly abused and in many 
cases raped by their colleagues. They managed simply not to sacrifice any of their institutional 
status, such as it remained. 

It’s a rather dramatic example, and I don't give that to single out Catholics or priests as being 
particularly hypocritical or blameworthy, but quite the contrary to say that even these people 
who I really do feel are exemplary and unusual human beings in their integrity and their courage 
and their compassion, I think, simply exemplify what I believe is simply true of every human 
without exception and that is that they have the ability, the real ability, not just hypothetical—the 
likelihood of sharing in some form of oppression, either directly participating in it or 
participating by silence. 

A general rule I'll say here is that people in general are capable of anything, doing anything to 
avoid being expelled from certain groups or losing their membership in certain sub-groups of 
humanity. There is no one who doesn't make some compromises, at best, or conform at worse, 
in a terrible way, to patterns of neglect or oppression, when to oppose those particular group 
patterns, would expel them from a particular group or lead to their loss of status in it. 

I'm not saying that people don't differ, and that there aren't exceptions, that people don't differ in 
their, what they were put up with. I believe we can be more like saints. They are in many 
respects models, I think worthy models, including a number of secular saints. But it would be 
mistake to believe that such people are without flaw. If that were the case we couldn't be like 
them. They are all flawed in one respect or other, in their behavior, and that is part of being 
human. That is human and I don't think that will ever change. The question then, why then am I 
not fatalistic, if that is the case? 












Because bing compassionate, being concerned about people on whom we have an impact, being 
responsible, accepting responsibility for your impact is as human as being unconcerned about 
other people, under other circumstances. It is as human as the worst things that people do, and 
vice versa. The worst things that people do are as much a part of being human as the good things. 
Humanity is a mixed bag of capabilities with an unusual, perhaps unique degree of plasticity and 
a sense of ability to learn and change and to help others change. 

And fortunately the violent things that people do are not compelled in almost any case by genes, 
in the sense that, other people in a similar situation would inevitably act just the same way or the 
people always have to act as they have acted in those situations. If the aggression was as inborn 
in some people as we tend to think, and inborn in all people under those situations, there would 
be little prospect for or basis for hope. But what I have been saying is not that, but rather the 
ability to be violent, the ability to be unconcerned, the ability to be convinced by leaders or 
teachers or models that certain other humans must be killed or tortured or enslaved—all of these 
are capabilities, common capabilities, but not inevitabilities. They are not inevitable instincts in 
themselves. 

What I am saying does seem to be ingrained in our, written in our genes, is this great range of 
behavior. But the idea that it can be changed just by an individual against all social influences 
on them is quite unrealistic and not much change will occur that way. It does happen that 
individuals are innovators and heroes in particular situations, of course, and that is very 
important. But it is unusual, it is very unusual. On the other hand, we can aspire to organize 
change by social pressures, by organized effort based in some cases on the insights of these 
heroes or innovators to prophets. 

We can change the way our institutions work, the way our teachers work—not easily and not 
certainly, not even with high probability, but it is possible. I think if this change is to occur, I 
believe it is essential to perceive it as very difficult and in many respects, very long run. But 
some changes have to happen quite fast. It would be easy to be fatalistic, about that time scale 
and indeed I couldn't dismiss someone who said that we have no chance to do that in time. I 
couldn't say they are wrong or they are unrealistic. I just don't agree with that in part because I 
see some possibilities that they may not be seeing for action and for change. I know some history 
in the past, that such people I think, have not become aware of and at the same time, I see 
dangers that very few of them are aware of. 

I respect very much Thomas Johnson, who feels virtually fatalistic that change cannot occur in 
time. I respect that in the sense that I don't think that is a purely self-serving notion of his simply 
to excuse his passivity. In fact he is not being passive, he is working to talk about the world as if 
he believed there was a chance to change things. But I think in his mind, he thinks that chances 
of change small. 1 am not convinced of that, although it does look worse to me by far than it did, 
say 10 or 20 years ago. Not worse however than it occurred to me 30 years ago. 

Then, with an ongoing vertical arms race so to speak, between the US and the Soviet Union, I 
could say I was far more pessimistic about the future of the human species in the short run, than I 
am now. That changed not by my waking up and seeing what was wrong with my view, but as I 















